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A Special Report on Bakke 


‘Great White Hope vs. Racist Reality 


Allan Bakke. How strange, said a re- 
porter who has covered the Supreme 
Court since the days of Brown v. Board 
of Education: Wow strange to think your 
name may be attached to a landmark de- 
cision, After 34 years, who, she asks, re- 
members Brown -— Oliver Brown, black 
citizen of Topeka, Kansas, whose seven- 
year-old daughter Linda was denied ad- 
mission to the Sumner School for white 
children? 


Who will remember Bakke—the white 
engineering student who was denied ad- 
mission by a dozen medical schools, tried 
twice to get into UC Davis, was rejected 
twice and finally sued to gain admission 
—at the urging of Peter C. Storandt, then 
the assistant to the dean of admissions. 
Bakke, the man—and his personal story 
—are no longer at issue; legal scholar 
Ralph Smith calls him “a latter-day Great 
White Hope”; he has become a symbol 
of the white male majority which be- 
lieves itself the victim of a problemati- 
cal concept, “reverse discrimination.” 

The real antagonists are no longer 
Bakke versus the Davis medical school; 
they are black, chicano and Asian stu- 
dents—-and women of every race—versus 
the nation’s colleges and universities in 
general, and the University of California 
in particular. The real issue is: What 
affect will the Bakke case have on what 
Smith describes as “this society’s tenta- 
tive, ambiguous and illusory commitment 
to affirmative action?” 

The. opinion of those whom The 
Guardian has interviewed is more suc- 
cinct: The real issue is racism. 

Opinion is not proof—a problem we 
will address in a minute. In the mean- 
time, those with whom we spoke say 
that, since the Bakke case began, the 
situation has grown steadily worse for 
minority students at the University of 
California; it was not, by any standard, 
good to begin with. While the Supreme 
Court is making up its mind, the very 
existence of the case has provoked a new 
polarization, new problems — and a lot 
of anger. 

Dr. Paul F. O'Rourke, former legis- 
lative consultant on health budgets for 
the State Senate Office of Research, says, 
“Compensatory education has been blown 
apart. Up and down the state, there is 


case after case of kids who are being 
harassed, of kids getting ripped out of 
medical schools.” : 

Dy. Cari Jorgensen, professor of soci- 
ology at Davis, says, “We are now in a 
situation where peoples’ minds have been 
turned away from racism, but it’s still an 
issue. There is plenty of substantive evi- 
dence of past and present racism, and 
the university's denial of racism is re- 
sponsible for the situation.” 

The university’s denial began when the 
Bakke case began, The Supreme Court 
of California held in its September, 1976, 
decision: “Neither party contended in 
the trial court that the university had 
practiced discrimination, and no evidence 
with regard to that question was admitted 
below.” In a footnote, the Court added 
that neither side “would have had an 
interest in raising such a claim.” 


Why not? The Guardian reported in 
March that no blacks have ever been 
admitted to the Davis medical school as 
part of its regular admissions program. 
That includes a black undergraduate in 
chemistry who was awarded the univer- 
sity medal; he was denied admission at 
Davis and was accepted at UCLA. The 
charge was. brought by Dr. Paul Good- 
man, professor of history and president 


Temporary Instructors, 


Permanent Lecturers — 
<4 Controversial Proposal 
On the ‘Lower Ranks’ 


What's a “Lecturer, anyway? 


All things to all departments on all campuses, according to the Final Report of 
the Committee on the Eight-Year Rule, sent to President Saxon last January but only 
now beginning to stir controversy, Although the report covers several other subjects 
(See separate stories), its most drastic recommendations are contained in its lengthy 
reply to two questions that the committee set for itself: 


Does the university need temporary instructional personnel? Does it have a need 
for permanent personnel besides those in the regular professional ranks? 


The committee’s answer to both ques- 
tions is an unsurprising “Yes,” What it 
proceeded to do with that affirmative, 
though, is something else again. 

Its majority came up with a recom- 
mendation (to take effect, if approved, 
at the end of the 1978-79 academic 
year) for the redefinition and broaden- 
ing of today’s almost-all-purpose classifi- 
cation, “Lecturer,” and for the revival in 
a new guise of an old title, that of “In- 
structor.” A third title, “Associate,” is 
also suggested. 

No Instructor could ever hope for a 
permanent job (except by being hired 
later with a different title). What the re- 
port says that Instructors can’t have is 


of the University Council's local at Davis. 
Goodman asked Donald Reidhaar, Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Regents, to respond. 
Reidhaar has finally done so (See sepa- 
rate story) and, as expected, he maintains 
the university's denial. 


That denial is instructive on two 
counts, First, it does not answer a num- 
ber of Goodman’s specific charges; sec- 
ond, it assumes a benign willingness to 
listen to student grievances, that in no 
way reflects the reality of what is hap- 
pening to students who attempt to chal- 
lenge discriminatory treatment, 

Goodman charged that the medical 
school has falsified minority admissions 
statistics by counting black students from 
Africa as “affirmative action” admissions 
to the regular program, Does this per- 
haps include the three black applicants 
of whom Reidhaar writes? Goodman also 
charged that Medical School dean John 
Tupper has reversed admissions commit- 
tee decisions and forced the admission of 
the children of prominent California po- 
litical and medical figures. Three days 
after Reidhaar sent his letter (which 
makes no mention of this charge), The 
San Francisco Chronicle reported a spe- 
cific incident in. which the daughter-in- 
law of the then chancellor at Davis was 


Gen’! Mrak’s Very Own Task Force 


There are special admissions and special admissions, Take the case, for in- 
stance, of Ramona Mrak, one of 4,000 applicants to the Davis Medical School. 
She was one of 100 applicants accepted, although, according to a New York 
Times story appearing in The San Francisco Chronicle (April 25), her admis- 
sions score was more than 30 points below the accepted level. 

Why? Because her father-in-law was chancellor of the' University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis? Probably. Her father-in-law, Emil Mrak, is usually identified as 


a professor of food technology. He is less often identified as a member of the 


Board of Directors of Universal Foods. 


UC Lawyer Gary Morrison told the Times, “It appears that the dean inter- 
vened in her case contrary to the advice of the admissions committee.” 


The dean is John C. Tupper, who this year was elected president of the 


California State Medical Association. 


Now there’s a combination to freeze the blood—the AMA and agribusiness. 
Have we found, at last, the real iceberg of which Bakke et al. are only the tip? 


Tune in, next issue. 


“security of employment,” hereinafter 
called SOE; that’s the phrase currently 
used for about 20% of the university 
employees that are now called Lecturers. 
The differences between SOE and “ten- 
ure” (or between either of them and “ca- 
reer status”) are matters for political 
theorists or attorneys, depending on the 
reader's concerns. 

Being always temporary employees, In- 
structors can be appointed for no more 
than two years at a time. If they're to be 
employed at 50% time or more, however, 
there will be a four-year limit on their 
employment at any one campus, The 

—Continued on Page 4 


admitted to medical school, despite an 
admissions score some 30 points below 
the required level (See separate story). 

Goodman also charged that minority 
students have suffered discriminatory 
grading and “that minority students are 
punished for alleged offenses which go 
unpunished if committed by whites.” 

What about these charges? In some 
cases, as Jorgensen remarks, what hap- 
pens tg students may be simple admin- 
istrative muddle; in most it sounds like 
racism (That most students don't want 
to be identified by name is some index 
of how bad the situation has become), 
The students with whom we talked were 
familiar with Davis and with the UC 
Medical School in San Francisco. Here 
are some of the things they told us: 

At the school of ophthalmology in San 
Francisco, no grade higher than a C has 
ever been given a black student, In the 
pathology department in San Francisco, 
there is selective discrimination in grad- 
ing. At Davis, grades are arbitrarily 
changed, and students are required to 
repeat courses without cause or even to 
repeat a whole year without cause, At 
San Francisco, students have sought out- 
side counseling when they learned that 
a request for counseling was put on their 
records as a sign of “deficiency.” The 
retention rate for students at Davis has 
dropped drastically and “more and more 
students are being dismissed, and those 
who stay are taking more punishment,” 

The records exist — to prove or dis- 
prove the charges. Who is going to find 
them and make a case? At present, says 
O’Rourke, the burden of documentation 
is “not on the legislature or the governor 
or the faculty — but on the kids.” Can 
they do it? 

By the time this issue of The Guardian 
reaches you, they may have begun. Ac- 
cording to Jorgensen, medical students 
planned to make a presentation to the 
legislature at the university budget meet- 
ings on May 2. According to one stu- 
dent, the well-researched presentation will 
present 60 documented cases. 

What about proof of past discrimina- 
tion? A former employee in the office of 
student admissions at the UC Medical 
Center in San Francisco reports that, 

—Continued on Page 8 
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Bradfield-- Not Over Yet 


The Agricultural Extension Service of 
the University of California would like 
you to believe that the Bradfield case 
is over. 


It’s not. 
The AES — in the person of Warren 
Schoonover — would also like you to 


believe that “Dr. Robert Bradfield has 
now satisfactorily resolved all his claims 
and charges concerning the University 
of California and its Cooperative Exten- 
sion.” 

He hasn't. There are new complica- 
tions in a case that was already suf- 
ficiently complicated to satisfy the most 
Byzantine taste; there is still the possi- 
bility that Bradfield’s lawsuit against the 
university will be heard in Superior 
Court; Bradfield still has the option to 
reopen the second reinstatement hearing 
which was cancelled in early March. The 
university presented its side of the case 
at hearings held on January 10-12. 

At this point, verification of any fact 
or rumor about the case is difficult be- 
cause all the participants agreed to a gag 
rule at the university’s insistence, The 
Guardian has been advised, however, that 
although settlement discussions are tak- 
ing place, there has been no final agree- 
ment. There has been no disposition of 
Bradfield’s suit against the university, 
and there are still eight grievances to be 
heard, 

The Bradfield story began in 1964 
when he was hired by the AES as a nu- 
trition specialist; in 1967 he was given 
a joint appointment as Associate Clinical 
Professor of Nutritional Sciences on the 
Berkeley campus. Bradfield’s primary 
professional concern has always been 
nutritional problems among Spanish- 
speaking farm workers, and it was that 
interest that put him on a collision 
course with the AES whose directors —— 
each and every one — have a past or 
present connection with California agri- 


business. The AES fired Bradfield three 
times — in 1969, 1971 and 1977: Be- 
cause he persisted in studying nutritional 
problems among chicano farmworkers; 
because he persisted in. trying to con- 
vince the AES to hire qualified chicano 
employees; and because he charged the 
AES with censoring a film about chicano 
farmworkers, 

Bradfield was reinstated twice; finally, 
in an unprecedented move, the AES told 
Bradfield he was no longer an associate 
professor on the Berkeley campus. 

In their effort to get rid of Bradfield, 
the AES resorted to some remarkable 
tactics: They opened his mail (including 
personal mail); they stole his files; they 
spied on him. They told him he could 
not travel, attend scientific meetings, or 
talk with colleagues. They would not al- 
Jow him to leave the state — even on 
his own vacation. 

Bradfield retaliated by filing com- 
plaints with the U.S. Department of 
Justice and Agriculture, charging the 
AES with civil rights violations under 
Titles VI and VIL. At the January hear- 
ings, USDA compliance investigator 
Benjamin Layton testified that, although 
he usually spends no more than one or 
two days on a complaint, the Bradfield 
case had already taken nine weeks in 
California and four weeks in Washington, 

If the gag rule is maintained, however, 
it is possible that the investigation will 
be cut off, because the rule prevents 
Bradfield from providing federal investi- 
gators with material to support his 
charges. 

Whatever the outcome of Bradfield’s 
case, it seems unlikely that the university 
will be able to file the issues away and 
forget them, At this writing, four other 
AES employees have filed or are pre- 
paring to file Title VI and VII suits 
against the university. 


Nonsense, Schoonoverian Style 


Last month ‘an extraordinary document began circulating on the Berkeley campus 
—~and the phone began to ring in the University Council office: 

“Its outrageous!” It’s ridiculous!” It’s pompous nonsense!” 

It’s a lettera letter from the folks who have proved themselves masters of out- 
rage, nonsense and pomposity: the Agricultural Extension Service of the University of 


California. 


© The letterhead reads: University of California Systemwide Administration. 


© If is from the office of the Vice President, Agriculture and University Services. 

© It is directed to “Division Staff indicated.” 

© It is signed by Warren E, Schoonover, Director of Administrative Services for 
the AES. 

® The opening sentence is not true. 

The text follows (our italics): 


“Dr. Robert B. Bradfield has now satisfactorily resolved all his claims and charges 
concerning the University of California and its Cooperative Extension Service. Any 
efforts of outsiders to reach Dr. Bradfield by phone should be responded to as follows: 
‘Dr. Bradfield, who is no longer employed by~the University of California, may be 
reached at his home telephone.’ 


“All inquiries, oral or written, for professional references concerning Dr. Bradfield, 
should be referred to Personnel Administrator Kendall Engelund. 


“The terms of the agreement require each party, and in our case, all University staff, 
to give out no information regarding the situation other than the above. 7 would ap- 
preciate your. calling this to the attention of other staff with whom you are associated 
and who may have occasion to have contacts regarding Dr. Bradfield. 


Your cooperation in complying with the above specified information will be greatly 
appreciated,” 


“E consider it important, 
indeed urgently necessary, 
for intellectual workers to 
get together, both to pro- 
tect their own economic 
status and also, generally 
speaking, to secure their 
influence in the political 
field.” 


—Albert Einstein 
May 28, 1944 
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It’s Your Cause Celebre 


In the three months since The’ Guardian first disclosed details of Robert 
Bradfie!d’s fight to retain his job with the University of California, the case 
has attracted the interest of journalists, California state legislators and Cali- 
fornia congressmen; requests are still coming in for copies of The Guardian 
article (Jan.-Feb., Vol 7, No. 2); it has been reprinted and rewritten in a number 
of journals and newspapers. 

‘What began as one man's fight has become a cause celebre that has impli- 
‘cations for every university employee. At issue are the questions of academic 
freedom; of civil rights in hiring, firing and promotion; of the right to privacy 
and the security of the individual employee’s files and correspondence; and of 
the university's dubious relationship with California agribusiness. 

It's no longer one man’s fight, but one man—Robert Bradfield—has to 
pay for it. He has already spent $23,000 in legal fees and he faces additional 
fees of several thousand dollars. He has also had heavy medical expenses dur- 
ing the last year. 

Bradfield needs help—your help. What has happened to him could happen 
to any university employee. 

Checks should be made out to: 


BRADFIELD DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
c/o The University Council, AFT 
2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 94704 


But What If You’re the Victim? 


Note to present or potential members of the University Council, AFT, who 
are concerned that the Bradfield case represents the norm in arbitration costs: 
It definitely does not, When a grievance is taken for arbitration, the union 
employee pays nothing for union representation and the employee usually does 
not need a lawyer. On those occasions when a grievance moves into court, legal 


fees have usually been lower than those charged by Bradfield’s lawyer, Sanford 
Rosen; they are usually, in fact, no more than a tenth of Bradfield’s bill. 

At this point, binding arbitration—which would eliminate the need for a 
lawyer altogether in most cases since it would preclude an appeal to the courts 
—does not exist in the UC system. The University Council is confident that 
binding arbitration—with collective bargaining rights—will' eventually become 
a mandatory process within the university, UC Vice-President Archie Klein- 
gartner agreed some months ago to all aspects of a bargaining system for UC 
employees (except exclusive representation), but the university has, thus far, 
failed to honor his commitment. 

In the meantime, if you have a grievance, do not assume that you must 
mortgage your house, sell your car and go into debt. Nine times out of ten, it 
will cost you nothing—except your union dues. 


For Your Eyes Only — Maybe 


E- aah ope 


Is the University of California breaking the law when it allows its employees to 


open mail addressed to someone else? 

Maybe—or maybe not. If the mail has already been delivered to the university, 
no federal law has been violated and, if the mail has not been marked “personal” or 
“confidential,” university policy has not been violated. 

These opinions came to light following a U. S. Postal Service investigation of 
Robert Bradfield’; charges that Agricultural Extension Service employees opened his 


mail without his permission—-including personal mail addressed to his office in Morgan | 


Hall on the Berkeley campus. That mail was diverted from Morgan Hall, delivered 
to University Hall, opened, then returned to Morgan Hall. 

The AES does not deny the charges. It’s on record: “Unknown to Bradfield, we 
have monitored his files and his correspondence.” The university also told Bradfield— 
in writing—that it has a right to open his mail. 

But does it? 

In an interview with The California Aggie (March 13, 1978), Milton Gordon of 
the UC General Counsel's office said, “It’s university policy that we open all mail 
addressed to university employees unless it is marked personal and confidential.” 

Davis public affairs director Robert Bynum says, however, that there is no writ- 
ten policy on opening mail in the Davis campus Policies and Procedures Manual. And 
even Gordon, says the Aggie, admits that “he was occasionally chagrined when a 
personal letter which had not been marked ‘personal’ was opened by his staff.” 


U. S. Postal Service Inspector Jim Pitkin, meanwhile, told The Los Angeles Times 


(April 10, 1978) that he is convinced that Bradfield’s mail had been intercepted with- 
out his permission, but that no federal law had been violated because the mail had 
already been delivered. Pitkin did not comment on Bradfield’s charges that some of 
his outgoing mail—already stamped and sealed—was also opened. 


Department of Syntactical Catastrophe 


Joseph A. Califano, Jr., Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, has come 
up with a thoroughly complicated method of “deferring funds” to state institutions 
if the funds contribute to continued segregation. The secretary recently perpetrated 
this explanation of his idea: “This fund-deferral technique tailors deferrals more care- 
fully to the underlying civil-rights problem we seek to remedy . . . the states know it is 
Teal pressure we will apply; we are not hurting students; and we are targeting the 
remedy right at the heart of the problem.” 

—The Chronicle of Higher Education, Feb. 13, 1978 


The Chronicle also reports that the National Endowment for the Humanities has 
awarded $99,645 to the Council for Basic Education to define, among other things, 
“immediate priority problems.” One issue, The Chronicle suggests, “the council may 
want to study is the use of phrases like ‘immediate priority problems.’ 
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Santa Barbara: Tenure Reversal Triggers. Anger 


Two questions: Who is Dr. Jesus Cha- 
varria, and who runs the history depart- 
ment at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara? 

The first question is easy: Chavarria 
is an assistant professor of Latin Ameri- 
can history; he has been denied tenure; 
his contract with the university expired 
on March 31 and he is without a job.-He 
is a chicano. 

The second question is harder, Do the 
members of the department, or a com- 
mittee, or the chairperson run the de- 
partment? They may try, and perhaps 
in most cases they do, In the Chavarria 
case, the university administration ran 
the history department at Santa Barbara. 

In May, 1975, the department voted 
to give Chavarria tenure; a few weeks 
later, the administration returned the de- 
partmental recommendation and ordered 
the department to take another vote; in 
February, 1976, the department reversed 
its decision and denied tenure, 

Why did the administration force a 
change in the vote? Here are the facts; 
you may draw your own conclusions. 
Chavarria received his B.A., M.A. and 
Ph.D. from UCLA; he has been on the 
Santa Barbara faculty for ten years, He 
founded the first Chicano Studies pro- 
gram in the nation, securing and admin- 
istering $500,000 in federal grants to 
support the program. 

He served as co-chairperson on the 
President’s Task Force on Chicanos and 
the University of California; in that ca- 
pacity, he submitted a report that was 
severely critical of the university's racial 
policies. In April, 1975—a month before 
his department voted to grant him tenure 
—Chavarria testified before the Board 
of Regents on racism and the university 
system, He did so, he reports, against 
strong opposition from the Santa Barbara 
administration. 

When the history department handed 
“down its second vote, Chavarria filed a 
complaint with the Equal Employment 


Bomb Talks Stall 


Students and faculty members at Berke- 
ley, trying to set up debates on univer- 
sity involvement in nuclear research, are 
running into “administrative problems.” 

Last February, the university renewed 
its five-year contract to run the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory in New 
Mexico and the Lawrence Radiation Lab- 


oratory at Livermore. Both are nuclear 


research facilities. 

Also in February, the Geberding Re- 
port—-issued by a committee appointed 
by UC President Daxid Saxon—recom- 
mended that the university’s ties with the 
laboratories be continued, with an “over- 
seers’ board” on the Regent level. Sub- 
sequently, Saxon said that any debates 
should be set up on individual campuses, 
and that the university administration 
shouldn't be involved. 

The Berkeley ASUC and some faculty 
members have been dealing with the chan- 
cellor’s office, trying to set up debates, 
Plans for a film series have been agreed 
upon. However, Norvel Smith, Associate 
Vice Chancellor of Student Affairs, says, 
“We still have to pin down the debate 
and discussion part of the program,” 


Regents on Files 


Two Regents — Lt. Gov. Mervyn Dy- 
mally and John Henning — have written 
jointly to President Saxon, asking him 
where the university's position against 
S. B. 251, the “open files” bill, came 
from, “How are legislative decisions 
made?” their letter asks, “Neither the 
Regents as a whole, nor the Education 
Policy Committee, has discussed this 
legislation.” 

The letter asks Saxon to put S. B. 251 
on the agenda for discussion by the Edu- 
cation Policy Committee. Another Re- 
gent, Yori Wada, has written to State 
Sen. David Roberti in support of the bill. 
A story in The Daily Californian reports 
that a fourth Regent, Stanley Sheinbaum, 
has been lobbying on the other side. 


Opportunity Commission. He also asked 
to see his personnel files to prepare his 
case. The university, in keeping with its 
closed-door policy, refused. Chavarria 
filed suit in United States District Court 
in Los Angeles to obtain his files; a 


decision is still pending. 

In a case of this sort, the question al- 
ways arises: is the teacher competent 
and qualified? Has he done. the requisite 
research and publishing? It seems safe 
to assume that ‘the first vote granting 
Chavarria tenure answers the question. 
His supporters will also point out that 
he has taught full time in addition to 
various administrative duties — includ- 
ing work with the President’s Task Force; 
that he has published a number of arti- 
cles, has written a book-length manu- 
script and has a distinguished reputation 
as a historian. The Santa Barbara student 
publication (The Daily Nexus) reports 
that he is popular with students. 

The entire affair has aroused the at- 
tention — and the anger — of several 


organizations and individuals. Early this 
month, Santa Barbara students demon- 
strated on Chavarria’s behalf. According 
to The Sacramento Bee, five chicano 
legislators have asked the university to 
explain “why {Chavarria’s] brilliant record 
is being discredited,” and Lt. Governor 
Mervyn Dymally has asked President 
David Saxon to release Chavarria’s per- 
sonnel file so that “an impartial commit- 
tee [can] be formed of qualified individ- 
uals from within and without the state- 
wide university system to review the 
facts . . . and make the critical tenure 
recommendations.” 

A legal defense committee has been 
formed under the sponsorship of the 
Capp Street Foundation (2034 Alameda 
Padre Serra, Santa Barbara 93103). 


Dissent? Who Told You You Could Dissent? 


No one can accuse the Agricultural Extension Service of inconsistency in dealing 
with its critics—or with the critics of agribusiness in California. The following corres- 


$ 


pendence speaks for itself. 


From: Charles Schwartz, Professor of 
Physics, UC, Berkeley 


To: James B. Kendrick, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent, Agriculture 


March 16, 1978 

When you asked me to participate as 
a study group member of the UC Task 
Force on Critical Issues for California 
Agriculture in the 1980s you said (in 
your letter to me dated January 9, 
1978): 

I can guarantee that the results of your 

deliberations will be used in the ongoing 

discussions the University has with the 

legislature, industry and our own fac- 

-ulty, 

That promise has been badly broken. 

It is clear now that the staff working 
on this project—under your authority— 
has decided to ignore the more pointed 
views expressed at the study group meet- 
ing and, what is worse, will allow no 
appearance of dissent from their “milque- 
toast” report. It says something very 
demeaning for the credibility of UC offi- 
cials if you choose to erase a name from 
the list of invited participants rather than 
honestly recording the criticisms that you 
asked for. 


From: Charles Schwartz 

To: L. T. Wallace, Coordinator, UC Task 
Force on Critical Issues for California 
Agriculture in the 1980s 

March 9, 1978 

When you first invited me to partici- 
pate in the Education, Research and De- 
velopment study group of this Task 
Force I was frankly skeptical about the 
commitment of UC’s Ag administration 
to listen to its critics in an honest way. 
. .. However, upon assurances from you 
and from Vice President Kendrick that 
the views expressed by myself and other 
study group members would be faithfully 
represented in the final report (which 
would then be circulated to the Legisia- 
ture and the public as well as within the 
University), I agreed to serve. 

After reading the first draft of the 
report and talking with you about it yes- 
terday it is clear that I was conned. 

The draft report is in no way, shape 
or form a fair account of the spectrum 


of views expressed at the study group 
meeting which I participated in on Janu- 
ary 18 at Davis. This report, while bland- 
ly apologetic in some areas, was written 
to diffuse and mystify the issues and the 
controversies that lie at the heart of the 
debate over UC’s role in California agri- 
culture, There is no mention of the domi- 
nance of big business interests in UC’s 
Ag administration. (This is not empty 
radical rhetoric: I recited specific cases 
and named specific officials. The scan- 
dals are many and widely known; but 
not a whiff of this can be found in your 
report.) Furthermore, I see no hope in 
suggesting changes in this report since 
you will “edit” those suggestions just as 
you “edited” my original statements from 
the tape of the meeting. 


Therefore, I wish to formally disasso- 


ciate myself from this phony report; and 
I ask that this letter be appended to the 
final report as long as I am listed as 
a participant in the study group. 


From: L. T. Wallace 
To: Charles Schwartz 


March 14, 1978 

I got your March 9 letter asking that 
your letter be appended to the report as 
long as you were listed as a participant. 
Since I have said to everyone from the 
beginning that there will simply be no 
disclaimers or minority reports, I will 
honor your request and take your name 
off the participant list. The report is not 
~and will not be—a milquetoast one, It 
could be made stronger through your 
specific comments on the first draft, 
however that, surely, is your choice and 
I respect it. i 

Your input to date is much appreciat- 
ed, Charles. Thanks for your time and 
effort. 


University Sued in Federal Court on Gender Discrimination at Irvine 


Dr. Therese Ballet Lynn has sued the 
Regents in United States District Court 
in Los Angeles, charging discrimination 
on the basis of gender and national origin 
related to her employment as Assistant 
Professor of French at Irvine. 

Dr. Lynn, a former official of AFT 
Local 2226, has been fighting the alleged 
discrimination for years, through all the 
usual administrative steps. At one point, 
her suit says, Chancellor Daniel Aldrich 
refused to meet with the president of 
her local to discuss the case. She was 
denied a hearing by the Committee on 
Privilege and Tenure, and denied the 
opportunity to appeal the decision not to 


reappoint her. 

Lynn attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
establish her case as a class action — 
claiming that women in general are dis- 
criminated against at Irvine in work 
assignments, promotions, working condi- 
tions, and rank in hiring. Late in 1976, 
she filed a complaint with the Equal 
Employment - Opportunity Commission, 
She has also complained to the Office 
for Civil Rights of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and, on 
a related charge of age discrimination, 
to the Department of Labor. 

As this is written, depositions are be- 
ing taken in the federal lawsuit. 
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Committee Means F ell, Makes T, hings Clearer—but a 


Continued from front page 

report is silent on the question whether an 
Instructor would then be able to work 
four years at UCLA, one year at Irvine, 
another four years at UCLA, etc.; fairly 
obviously, however, the committee didn't 
mean to approve that sort of dodge. 
They're talking about four years and out. 

“Lecturer,” under the report's recom- 
mendations, will become a sharply de- 
fined title tripartitely divided: There will 
be Assistant Lecturers, Lecturers and 
Senior Lecturers. Possibly out of con- 
cern for the eight professors and one as- 
sociate professor on the 13-person com- 
mittee, the report avoids any analogy 
with Assistant Professors, Associate 
Professors and Professors. In any case an 
analogy would be inexact, because while 
Assistant Lecturers couldn't have SOE 
(as Assistant Professors can’t have ten- 
ure), the other and higher titles in the 
“Lecturer series” wouldn’t automatically 
bring permanence, 

The analogy holds true, however, in 
another way. Employees in the Lecturer 
series can hope for SOE, and they'll have 
an eight-year rule just like their more 
prestigious professional colleagues, com- 
plete with a “time clock.” The rules about 
what counts on the clock would be the 
same as those for Assistant Professors 
given in the separate story on ladder 
faculty, except that in the Lecturer series, 
time served as an Instructor (if more than 
50% time) would count too. 

Why not simply hire Instructors and 
fire them after four years, instead of 
bothering with a “series” of lecturers 
who might become pesky permanent 
employees? Flexibility, says the commit- 
tee, The functions of a Lecturer “must 
be ones in which it would be difficult to 
assure continuity of presentation of the 
subject matter without providing an op- 
portunity for security of employment.” 

Under the proposed rules, any position 
in the Lecturer series would have to be 
set up before the job is filled; there has 
to be an “FTE position,” meaning that 
the department has to have advance 
budget approval to hire a full-time per- 
son (or two half-time persons, or any 
other combination that can be juggled; 
“FTE” stands for “full-time equivalent”). 
The department must decide that it needs 
a Lecturer (of whatever rank), set up the 
requirements, and be alloted the FTE 
position before it hires anyone; the need 
is always to be for the job, never for the 
person, Indeed, the report proposes that 
after the job is created, a “full affirma- 
tive action search” to fill it must take 
place. 

[An aside on FTE and affirmative ac- 
tion: Elsewhere in the report, so cun- 
ningly tucked away that even the admin- 
istration might miss it, the committee ac- 
tually suggests serious consideration of 
part-time employment in the professorial 
series—tenured positions included, They 
are quite clearly thinking of women. 
They don’t say so, but the inference is 
allowed that an FTE position might be 
used to hire, say, half a Lecturer and 
half an Assistant Professor. ] 

The third title, Associate, would be 
limited to people who are graduate stu- 
dents at UC and who would teach ‘only 
lower-division courses. The jobs would 
be half-time or less, with appointments 
for one year only (though with reap- 
pointmenis permitted). No SOE, of 
course. 

kd kd kd 

Last year, the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the California Assembly ex- 
pressed some displeasure with the uni- 
versity’s treatment of its untenured aca- 
demic employees and its title-juggling, as 
well as some concern with its methods of 
deciding who gets to be permanent and 
who doesn’t. 

As one result — pending committee 
hearings that may be held in the legis- 
lature at any time—President Saxon ap- 
pointed the Committee on the Eight-Year 
Rule, with law professor Lawrence A. 
Sullivan (Boalt Hall, Berkeley) in the 
chair. It’s their report we're talking about; 
it was sent to Saxon on January 16. 

The committee noted pointedly that it 
had not tried to touch all the bases and 


that its report was intended for circula- 
tion and discussion. Circulation, how- 
ever, was apparently by intercampus 
snail (The first copy of the full report 
reached the Academic Senate at Santa 
Barbara on March 30), and the discus- 
sion has only now begun. Even this 
Guardian story is intended more to in- 
form than to guide, since the statewide 
University Council hasn't yet had time to 
prepare, much less to have its members 
approve, a detailed position, 

Our Santa Barbara chapter, however, 
has wasted none of its own time. Its Ex- 
ecutive Board has already prepared a de- 
tailed analysis of the Sullivan Report and 
has introduced three of its own amending 
resolutions at a meeting of that campus’ 
Faculty Legislature (With honest respect 
for the other members of the original 
committee, we call it the Sullivan Report 
because we have to call it something). 

Both the Sullivan Report and the Santa 
Barbara study are in one way startling. 
Not only is the hard and conscientious 
work of both groups evident, but both 
documents are written in clear, under- 
standable English. Nowhere in either 
does a private political goal seem to be 
hidden behind murky phraseology or 
juggled jargon; nowhere does latinate 
vagueness substitute for thought. In both 
cases honest people seem to be trying 
honestly to seek solutions to difficult 


problems—and that is in itself both rare 
and refreshing. 

None of which means that disagree- 
ments are not both sharp and important. 
The original committee, says the Santa 
Barbara study, was made up preponder- 
antly of administrators, and the result is 
a report with “administrative bias.” The 
report perceives the problem of Lecturers 
“as a bureaucratic rather than an educa- 
tional matter,” and indeed, “The ques- 
tion of who does the teaching at UC is 
approached as a philosophical issue, 
rather than a practical question.” 

Certainly the Sullivan Report is short 
on facts (The chairman blames time 
pressure and a relatively narrow view of 
the committee’s job). Except for a vague 
reference to a “grandfather clause,” other- 
wise undefined, nothing is said about all 
the people who are now called “Lec- 
turers” on the nine campuses and who, 
having between four and seven years of 
service, would be “on the clock” if the 
committee’s rules were already in force. 
Nor can “time pressure” be too good an 
excuse; the Santa Barbara Executive 
Board was able to come up with at least 
some basic statistics about Lecturers now 
in the university system, which call some 
of the report's findings into question. 

As an example: if all the “ladder facul- 
ty” and all the full-time Lecturers on all 
the campuses are lumped together, the 
Lecturers make up 11% of the total. 
This doesn’t match up too well with the 
committee’s majority position: that “very 
few permanent, non-ladder faculty would 
or should be appointed,” 

Santa Barbara’s concern is particu- 
larly well-founded; that statewide 11% 
figure swells to 17% on the Santa Bar- 
bara campus (Its 16% at Irvine), An- 
other figure — the number of full-time 
Lecturers who already have SOE—makes 
the report’s position seem even stranger. 
At UCLA, 25% of the full-time Lec- 
turers already have SOE; at. Davis, 24%. 
Systemwide, the figure is 19%. 


The Pay Rates for the New Titles 


These are the Sullivan Report recommendations about pay for new estab- 
lished or redefined positions: A 

The salary scale for Instructor should start lower than the present scale for 
Lecturer, but should be “parallel to that scale otherwise.” 

The salary scale for Associate should be “extended upward to overlap” 


the bottom of the proposed scale for Instructor. 
In the Lecturer series there would be a “sequence of progressively higher 


salary steps in each category,” which “ought to reach a maximum somewhat ~ 


lower than the higher reaches of the professorial series.” Some “overscale ap- 


pointments” would be allowed. 


The Santa Barbara study found “no discernible reason” for a disparity 
between salaries in the Lecturer series and the Professor series. It also notes that 
Lecturer salaries, not now standardized systemwide, should be. 


It seems probable [says the Santa Bar- 
bara study] that the university’s research 
mission could not be carried out without 
the existence of a large body of spe- 
cialized teachers (lecturers), not to men- 
tion apprentices (teaching assistants) and 
temporary help (associates). In any 
event, meaningful, meaningful figures are 
needed, and are not made available 
[Italics in the original]. 

On this hub the controversy turns, The 
Sullivan Report defines the problems be- 
fore offering its admittedly partial solu- 
tions; the Santa Barbara study insists 
that the solutions are inadequate because 
the problems are wrongly defined. 

The committee (conscientiously not- 
ing a single dissent) begins by saying that 
most university teaching should be done 
by “faculty in the. regular ranks” who 
alse have research responsibilities; that 
there should, however, be flexibility and 
therefore a provision for temporary 
teachers; and “that there are very few 
areas in which there is a justifiable need 
for career appointees whose responsibil- 
ities are confined to teaching’ [our 
italics]. 

The Santa Barbara study jumps on the 
phrase “very few” (which occurs at sev- 
eral other places in the report). In the 
first place, they say, the phrase is based 
on inaccurate assumptions. It contains, 
however, “the true intent of the report 
and its most serious implication for the 
future of lecturers at UC.” The critique 
continues: 

The effect will be to create a large, 
and probably expanding, “floating bot- 
tom” of teachers who will come and go, 
as distinguished from “career” faculty. 
... Few would deny that lecturers at the 
present time are carrying out a great 
variety of teaching functions which are, 
and for the foreseeable future will be, 
permanently necessary academic tasks 
and educational services, The jobs, then, 
are permanent; only the names of the 
teachers will be temporary {our italics}. 
The committee clearly contemplates 
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More Information on the Copyright Clearance Center 


“The Copyright Clearance Center is _ 


a shuck,” said one librarian scornfully 
on reading the analysis of the new copy- 
right Jaw, and its impact on the uni- 
versity, in our previous issue. 

Well, maybe. But they’re just getting 
set up, and it’s going to take time. 

The idea of the CCC is to provide a 
central system for licensing the duplica- 
tion of articles and the payment of royal- 
ties. Publishers, authors, librarians and 
some corporate figures are on the board 
of directors {it’s a non-profit organiza- 
tion). As an indication of the hopes 
that authors have for it, Authors’ League 
counsel Irwin Karp is one of the direc- 
tors, and so is Barbara Tuchman, author 


-of The Guns of August and The Proud 


Tower. 

The Copyright Clearance Center is 
supposed to work like this: 

On the first page of each article or 
story in a publication a code is printed. 
It identifies the piece, and includes the 
publisher's royalty fee for reprinting. The 
teacher or librarian doing the copying 
makes an extra copy of the front page, 
and sends it to the CCC along with in- 
formation telling how many copies were 


made. The copier can either pay the 
royalty right away, or be billed by the 
CCC at regular intervals, 

For easy reference, the CCC will also 
send, on request, a catalogue showing 
the royalties asked by each publication. 

The hitch, for the copier, is that the 
CCC only works if the publication in 
question has registered with the Center 
and adopted the coding practice. A lot 
of scientific, technical and scholarly jour- 
nals have registered, but a lot of them 
havent — and most general-inierest, 
literary and trade publications haven't 
either. Without CCC intervention, the 
teacher or librarian has to deal with each 
publication (or, sometimes, each author) 
separately, and royalty rates are likely 
to be unpredictable, Because the written 
work is always and unquestionably the 
property of its writer (or, by assignment, 
the publication), royalty rates may be 
whatever the owner of the work says 
that they are. The CCC hopes to achieve 
some degree of standardization. 

In the meantime, teachers or librarians 
who may want to know what has been 
achieved so far can find out by writing 
to the Copyright Clearance Center, 310 


Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
10017. Their phone number is [212] 
697-2525, 


Still Another View 
Of Copyright Law 


In the previous Guardian, we reported 
on “guidelines” for observing the new 
copyright law, particularly with regard 
to “fair use” and to photocopying. As 
we said, those guidelines were agreed 
to by representatives of authors, publish- 
ers and most academic groups. 

We also noted that a lot of the in- 
formation coming. from strictly academi- 
cally-oriented sources wasn’t completely 
trustworthy, and we stressed that uni- 
versity people are often authors as well 
as copiers. For those who'd like to know 
how it looks from the point of view of 
the publisher, there’s a separate publica- 
tion available for a buck. It’s called Ex- 
plaining the New Copyright Law, and you 
can get it from The Association of Amer- 
can Publishers, 1707 L Street, N.. W., 
Washington, D. C., 20036, 
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Careful Study Sees the Danger in Report's Assumptions 


Continued from front page 
reappointment of many, if not most, of 
today’s non-SOE Lecturers as Instructors. 
Granted the troubled reference to an 
amorphous “grandfather clause,” this 
seems to put a four-year limit on their 
appointment unless they can work back 
into the newly defined Lecturer series, 
with its FTE-budgetary limitations. The 
Santa Barbarans are convinced that the 
remedy is more drastic than the ailment, 
* A * 

Everybody agrees that temporary 
teaching help is needed, When the com- 
mittee tries to say where and why, how- 
ever, there’s immediate argument. 

It’s needed sometimes, says the report, 
for “highly specialized instruction.” What 
the hell does that mean? asks the Santa 
Barbara study (in nicer language). And 
what makes the need “temporary”? “The 
analysis and response of departments is 
needed,” the study argues, “This question 
is particularly hazy in the Arts.” 

Temporary teaching help is also need- 
ed for “elementary instruction of a re- 
petitive nature,” says the report, “Ladder 
faculty” teach such courses (and should), 
but “it is impractical and inefficient to 
staff departments with permanent facul- 
ty to teach all of them.” Besides, depart- 
ments shouldn’t be saddled with an un- 
necessarily large “cadre of permanent 
teachers,” because the needs of students 
may change. 

Does the committee think that the need 
for elementary instruction is going to go 
away? the Santa Barbarans ask. Such 
teaching “is a frequent and permanent 
need, fulfilled by lecturers with special 
qualifications including the ability to su- 
pervise teaching assistants.” Again: The 
jobs will be permanent though the per- 
sonnel may change. 

In the same section the report refers 
to the need for each campus to “maintain 
a ‘float’ of flexible teaching resources to 

. meet the current systemwide budget- 
ary requirement that approximately 10% 
of campus FTE entitlement must be avail- 
able for withdrawal on a year's notice.” 
That 10% figure, notes the Santa Bar- 
bara Executive Board with some tartness, 
“was never debated by faculty or con- 
sidered for its academic impact; rather, 
it was announced by administrative fiat.” 

The report argues for the four-year 
limit for temporary teachers—Instructors 
— because, it says, people who keep their 


jobs for five years come to expect perma- 
nence even when told otherwise; because 
after people have been around for that 
long it’s hard to fire them (a fact that 
limits “flexibility’); and because, with- 
out the stimulation of graduate-level 
teaching, such employees get stale. 
Barely troubling to repress a snort, the 
Santa Barbara study asks why Instructors 
shouldn't simply be put entirely outside 
the five-year limit. Make it clear that the 
position can never bring SOE, and then 
let the department worry about whether 
its Instructors are “getting stale” or are 
beginning to count on permanence, 
“They're maintaining flexibility at the 
expense of the Instructor's career and 
the student’s education,” says Jacqueline 
Simons—a Lecturer SOE at Santa Bar- 


/ bara, head of the AFT local there and 


a member of the Executive Board that 
prepared the study cited here, “If the In- 
structors do a good job there's no reason 
to let them go after four years. They will 
just be less committed to the university 
and their work.” 


* * + 


A large part of the Santa Barbara Ex- 
ecutive Board’s discussion of the provi- 
sions for permanent teaching-only per- 
sonnel (the proposed Lecturer series) 
has to do with the status of people who 
are already Lecturers — a question that 
the report admits to be a problem but 
doesn’t really deal with. Rather, the re- 
port treats the question of new titles, 
and tries to clarify the meanings of ex- 
isting titles, as though the university were 
starting from scratch. This is how it 
ought to be, the report says —-and that 
contribution has its value; but it doesn’t 


THE SANTA BARBARANS 
The Executive Board of the Uni- 


cal — whose study is cited in the 
story on the Sullivan Report — in- 
cludes Bernard Kirtman, Professor 


of Chemistry; Robert Potter, Pro- 
fessor of Dramatic Arts; and Jac- 
queline Simons, Lecturer (SOE) 
in Romantic Languages and head 
of the chapter. The order (tact- 
fully) is alphabetical. 


say how the university is to get from 
here to there. 


There are some pretty broad hints, 
though, as the Santa Barbara study points 
out, With added italics, this is part of 
what the report says in its summary 
about the proposed Lecturer series: 


{Tlitles in this series [shall] be avail- 
able only for instructional functions 
which can effectively be carried out only 
by personnel having teaching ability of 
exceptional quality in a highly special- 
ized matter not easily judged by criteria 
applied to the regular ranks. . . . 


Coupled with the FTE requirement, 
the clear intent seems to be to surround 
the Lecturer titles with such restrictions 
that only a tiny fraction of today’s near- 
ly 600 non-SOE Lecturers can expect to 
keep the designation (That’s the full-time 
number, by the way). We are back to 
the committee’s use of the phrase “very 
few,” and to the implication that either 
the committee doesn’t know how many 
Lecturers SOE there already are, or it 
does know and is proposing to change 
the rules in the middle of the game. 

As an alternative, the Santa Barbara 
board proposes that any department now 


se ibe arte z serch is 
should have the first chance to decide 


whether that person should be given a 
shot at SOE, They propose further that 
anyone who is now a Lecturer should 
remain a Lecturer, without prejudice to 
future status, during any period of 
transition, and that the eight-year rule 
shouldn't apply to them until the effec- 
tive date of the new system’s final im- 
plementation. 


Along the way, they say that every 
Lecturer and Senior Lecturer ought to 
have SOE just as every Associate Pro- 
fessor or Professor has tenure. Why 
make it complicated? 

The effects of the proposed changes 
on affirmative action, says the report, 
will be “minor.” Clarifying the meaning 
of the Lecturer title and forbidding its 
ad hoc use will assure that a full affirma- 
tive-action search will be made for every 
permanent job, while the Instructor title 
will allow the hiring of particularly de- 
sirable individuals in particular cases. 

However, the report notes that “on the 
basis of experience with the present Lec- 
turer title it can be predicted that women 
will hold many of these Instructor posi- 
tions” — and Instructors, unlike today’s 
Lecturers, will be subject to a four-year 
limit, On the other hand, it will be easier 
for the university to compute affirmative- 
action statistics on the basis of who's 
permanent and who isn’t. 

Making it easier for the university's 
computers to find the system’s own short- 
comings didn’t thrill the Santa Barbara 
board. The report in fact admits, says the 
board’s study, “that the pattern of over- 
representation of women and minorities 
in temporary positions will continue, 
more visibly than ever.” Since Instruc- 
tors can’t gain SOE, but a significant pro- 
portion of Lecturers now do so, the new 
system “represents a blatant step back- 
ward in terms of affirmative action.” 

“In the past,” says Professor of Dra- 
matic Arts Robert Potter (another mem- 
ber of the Santa Barbara AFT board), 
“the Lecturer category has been used to 
move women and minorities into teach- 
ing positions at the university. By taking 
these people’s positions away and making 
them temporary Instructors, they're re- 
ducing the pool of potential women and 
minority faculty members.” 

The Sullivan Report also includes a 
number of minor and specialized pro- 


to make his or her own judgment regard- 
ing biases or assumptions that may be 
present. With meetings to come on many 
campuses and with legislative hearings in 
the offing, the one certainty is that the 
Sullivan Committee is going to get the 
widespread argument that it asked for, 
however testudineous the president's 
Xerox machine. 


Tenure: How to Climb a Ladder, How to Tell Time on a Clock 


One section of the Sullivan Report 
proposes changes in the application of 
the “eight-year rule” to ladder positions 
(the “professorial series”), dealing es- 
pecially with what will be counted as 
“time on the clock” and what won’t. 
The Santa Barbara AFT’s Executive 
Board found this section “sensible and 
carefully researched.” 


The committee began by deciding that 
in general, an eight-year maximum pro- 
bationary period should be retained. The 
questions considered centered around 
‘what kind of employment (and what 
kind of leave) should be counted toward 
the eight years; in the report’s parlance, 
this is “time on the clock.” “A basic 
principle endorsed by the majority of the 
committee,” its report says, “is that once 
an appointee is on a tenure track, stop- 
ping the clock should be made as dif- 
ficult as possible.” ` 


The present rules say that all appoint- 
ments at this university that include in- 
structional responsibilities should count; 
appointments that include only research 
duties don’t count. There are exceptions: 
Some titles count only if they're held on 
a more-than-half-time basis, and nothing 
on a less:than-full-time basis counts if 
the employee is also a student. 


But, says the committee, the titles of 
Lecturer or Associate, as now used, are 
often ambiguous, and sometimes the em- 
ployee isn’t told whether those jobs 
count on the clock. Also, there’s con- 
fusion about leave time, about extensions 
to the probationary period (a problem 


that has affirmative-action overtones), 
and about employment elsewhere. 


Making clear that all of its members 
agree that eight years is a maximum 
rather than an absolute requirement, the 
committee came up with three distinct 
positions, each held by some members 
(Dissenters aren’t identified by name in 
the report). 


The majority decided that “only service 
at this university in an academic title 
having teaching and research duties gen- 
erally comparable to the duties of the 
professional series should count toward 
the eight-year rule.” Visiting Assistant 
Professor or Acting Assistant Professor 
would count; Lecturer as now defined, 
or Lecturer or Instructor under the pro- 
posed new definitions, would not count. 

To be more precise, this recommenda- 
tion would include as time on the clock, 
in addition to the titles above, any time 
as Acting Assistant or Assistant Agron- 
omist, Acting Assistant or Assistant As- 
tronomer; and any title in the Professor- 
in-Residence series if for more than half 
time (Any time spent as Assistant Pro- 
fessor would of course count as well). 
The committee couldn't decide whether 
to count time spent as Supervisor of 
Physical Education. 

One minority position was that any 
uniform limit is unfair, and that a “rea- 
soned academic judgment” ought to be 
applied on a case-by-case basis, Under 
this proposal, time as an Instructor here. 
or as an Assistant Professor at another 
institution, could be counted, possibly 


on a weighted basis. E. g., if the other 
institution were regarded as academically 
inferior, two years there might count as 
one year against the appointee’s proba- 
tion period at UC; time spent here as an 
Instructor or Lecturer might be similarly 
discounted; and so on, Both the depart- 
ment and the appointee would be told, 
at the time of appointment, what the 
resulting shorter probationary period 
would be, “Proponents of this position,” 
says the report, “see it as close to the 
position taken in a recent AAUP policy 
statement.” 


The third position, also held by a 
minority, was that all service in any aca- 
demic title should count, if it was for 
more than half time, except service while 
in student status. Their argument is that 
under the majority’s system, an appointee 
fresh from graduate schoo! has the same 
probationary period as an appointee who 
may have spent several years teaching 
the subject, and that this isn’t fair, Hold- 
ers of both minority positions argue that, 
if teaching-only positions are excluded 
from the eight-year period, the proba- 
tionary period of those who have held 
such positions is extended, in fact if not 
in theory. 


The present rule about leave says that 
it counts on the clock if you get paid, 
and doesn’t count if you don’t. The com- 
mittee unanimously favored change. 

Paid or unpaid, says the report, leave 
ought to count on the clock if it’s granted 
“for academically-related purposes,” and 
shouldn’t count if it isn't, Sick leave, 


military leave or extended jury duty 
should not count and should stop the 
clock (So, too, should maternity leave, 
the committee decided). Difficult cases 
—like the determination whether leave 
for government service is or isn’t “aca- 
demically related” — would have to be 
decided one case at a time. 

The report does say, though, that “a 
temporary transfer from the ladder to 
a research title” should not stop the clock; 
otherwise the potential for abuse is too 
great. The committee didn’t consider 
whether leave should count toward sab- 
baticals or merit increases. 

During the past ten years, there have 
been a couple of requests a year for ex- 
tension of the eight-year limit. The com- 
mittee suggested some specific rules for. 


extension procedure, but approved the: 


idea “in certain unusual circumstances,” 
They opposed delegating the extension, 
power to chancellors, 

Some extension requests came about 
because women and members of minority 
groups are often asked for a dispropor- 
tionate amount of effort in “service” 
aspects of their jobs —- serving on com- 
mittees, for instance. The committee says 
that junior faculty ought to be “protect- 
ed” from “excessive demands” in these 
areas, Furthermore, when the careers of 
such appointees are under review, the 
committee urges that—while no compro- 
mise shouid be made in judging the qual- 
ity of their work—it would be fairer to 
remember these “service demands” when 
judging the quantity of their “research 
output.” 


Editorial 


Are You Old, 
| Father William? 
- Retire, Says UC 


Rep. Claude Pepper, the feisty 77-year-old from Florida, is jubilant about the cur- 
rent federal legislation on retirement, “Now nobody,” says Pepper, “can mandatorily 
retire an individual who is under 70, and we're going to get rid of that 70 before 
long.” 

Unfortunately, Pepper is wrong. The truth is that nobody can force retirement 
before 70—~except everybody who is presently employing tenured professors. A joint 
House-Senate version of H. R. 5383, unanimously approved last month, extends the 
provisions of The Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 1967 from those aged 
65 to those aged 70. The bill, however, specifically excludes tenured faculty mem- 
bers (and business executives), who cannot expect to enjoy another five years of em- 
ployment (or three, if they work for UC). until 1982, at which time they, too, will be 
allowed to work until they are 70. 

The situation is further complicated by a bill pending in the state legislature, 
sponsored by Richard Alatorre (D.-East L. A.), which would allow those enrolled in 
the Public Employees’ Retirement System to work past 67 if their competence is not 
in question. The bill does not cover most UC faculty, because they belong to the 
University of California Retirement System. As of last month, Alatorre had no plans 
to amend his bill to include UCRS faculty members. 

Late last month, the UC Regents voted to retain 67 as the mandatory retirement 
age and to defer further action until H. R. 5383 is signed into law. They also author- 


5 iza a nadin to. find ont uhat would hannen. cehanldthannivarcitu abandon mandatary 
reur ther 


ement altoge' 


Such a study will no doubt be useful—if and when it is completed. In the mean- 
time, why should tenured professors be asked to waive rights extended -to all others? 
(We may, we think, safelyleave business executives to the mercy of their corporations, 
although logic suggests that they, too, are getting an unfair deal.) ` 

Those who defend the exclusion of tenured professors from federal law argue that 
forced retirement will open jobs for young Ph.D.s, women and minorities. It seems 
to us that these goals apply with equal force to other occupations and professions, and 
we suggest that it is specious to use one form of discrimination as a lever against 
another, We would also be willing to wager that, so long as affirmative action con- 
tinues to be more paperwork than action, the young Ph.D.s will be mostly male and 
mostly white, Finally, we would point out that the largest percentage of jobs through- 
out the university are heid by those between 40 and 45, and that 65- to 67-year-olds 
number only one per cent, 


All the News that Fits 


What’s a union paper? i 


For one thing, it’s a paper subsidized by the union’s membership, without benefit 
of advertising or profit. For another, it’s a paper that’s not much read—except by 
union members—because members are usually the only people who ever see a copy. 
i Usually. The University Guardian is not usual, Union members subsidize it, all 
right, but it reaches about 12,000 faculty and academic employees, many of whom 
do not belong to the union at all, Their employment ranges all the way up and down 
the university hierarchy, and their problems are diverse, We try to match our coverage 
to that diversity. In recent issues, we have presented stories—on the Bradfield case, 


for.instance, and on the new copyright laws—that have provoked wide interest inside 


and outside the academic community. 

; Dues from our union members have made it possible to provide non-members 
with these stories, and with news and opinion on issues that affect every university 
employee. We want to continue to find and to print such stories; it’s a service that 
goes beyond keeping union members up to date on union problems (We do that, too). 

Can we? There's the hitch. To reach anyone—member or non-member—we need 
help in the form of new members and many of them. We need those union dues to 
keep on putting out The Guardian. We need you. Will you join us? 
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What Good Is.a Library 
If Nobody Can Use It? 


The main libraries on the nine cam- 
puses of the University of California 
keep their doors open for about 89 hours 
per week, including an average of 18 
hours on weekends. 

A University Council study reveals, 
however, that there are striking varia- 
tions in accessibility among the main 
libraries and that the two most important 
libraries in the system — Berkeley and 
UCLA — are less accessible during the 
week and on the weekends than the sys- 
tem-wide average. These two have the 
largest collections within the system and 
are the two most apt to be used by stu- 
dents and faculty from the other seven 
campuses. 

Some examples of the disparity in 
accessibility: The UC Santa Barbara 
library is open 24 hours more per week 
during the quarter than the main library 
at Berkeley; the UC Davis library is 
open 20 hours more per week than the 
UC San’ Diego Library. San Diego, 
Berkeley and the UC Medical schools 
are the least accessible, while UC Santa 
Barbara and UC Davis are the most 
accessible. 

There are also striking variations in 
Friday and weekend hours: UC Santa 
Barbara stays open 50 percent longer 
than does UC Berkeley and 100 percent 
longer than UC Irvine. On Fridays, UC 
Berkeley shuts down at 5 p. m; UC 
Davis and UC Santa Barbara remain 
open until 10 and 11 p. m. respectively. 

A comparision of recess schedules is 
more difficult, but there appear to be 
similiarly striking variations with Santa 


Barbara and Davis offering the greatest 
accessibility during periods when ciassés 


are not in session. 
In a letter to President Saxon, I have 


asked that the statewide administration 
conduct a review to determine whether 
library hours should be extended, I point- 
ed out that it is imprudent use of the 
taxpayers’ money to develop research col- 
lections and restrict access to them. 

Library hours were reduced during 
Ronald Reagan’s administration when 
the university faced stringent budget cut- 
backs—and a governor who was espe- 
cially hostile to library spending. I have 
urged Saxon to seek additional funds to 
make the system more accessible and, at 
the very least, to ensure that Friday, 
weekend and vacation schedules are ex- 
tended. I believe that special attention 
should be given to keeping the Berkeley 
and UCLA collections open during week- 
ends, holidays and intersessions, because 
these are the times when faculty and un- 
dergraduate students can make optimum 
use of the libraries. As it stands, these 
are the times when the libraries are least 
accessible (During the December-Janu- 
ary holidays, Berkeley was open only 40 
hours a week and was shut down for 
three weekends, ) 

It must be noted that there are some 
legitimate variations between, for ex- 
ample, those campuses which are largely 
residential and those which are largely 
commuter institutions. There is no ex- 
cuse, however, for limited access to those 
libraries which serve the entire system. 


—Paul Goodman, Davis 


OOPS! 

In the last issue of The Guardian (Vol. 7, 
No. 3), a story by Paul Goodman reported 
that 71 faculty members at Davis responded 
to a survey on governance, The figure 
should have been 171. Sorry, Paul. 
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Librarians, Administrators 


Talk [t Over at Berkeley 


On April 6th, the University Federa- 
tion of Librarians, Local 1795, met with 
representatives of the Berkeley campus 
and universitywide administrations to 
discuss some of the major concerns re- 
cently expressed by Berkeley librarians. 

Union representatives presented no 
formal proposals at this preliminary 
meeting, but they did ask the university’s 
negotiators a number of questions, First, 
what is the status of the proposed dental 
plan? Would it apply to academic as well 
as staff personnel? UC representatives 
said they have been considering such a 
plan for a number of years, but that it 
must have an employer contribution to 
be successful. They consider plans with- 
out such a contribution to be doomed to 
failure, because only those employees 
actually needing dental work are apt to 
join. The sticking point is the UC says 
it cannot implement such a plan without 
an appropriation from the legislature, 
and such money has not been forthcom- 
ing. Any dental plan would cover all em- 
ployees, said a UC spokesman. 

Another issue raised by the union was 
a fully paid health plan. UC representa- 
tives agreed that this is a goal which 
they support, but, again, there is a prob- 
lem of money. Just keeping the propor- 
tion of the plan paid by the employer 
at its current level has been a struggle 
in the face of rising premiums, accord- 
ing to the spokesman. Adding a cost-of- 
living escalator to University of Califor- 
nia Retirement System and Public Em- 
ployees Retirement System retirement 
benefits was discussed, Union represent- 
atives stated that the lack. of cost-of- 
living increases has worked a hardship 
on retirees, UC spokesmen agreed that 
this is a problem which needs attention, 
but that UC-supported bills to appro- 
priate money to implement such a plan 
have not passed the Legislature. 


Name (Please print) 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 
American Federation of Teachers 


The Union for Faculty, Academic and Professional Employees 
at the University of California 


I wish to join the University Council-AFT and authorize it to 
represent me in my employment relationships with the University. 
I agree to pay dues as follows: 3/4 of 1% of monthly gross salary; 
minimum of $4.00 per month, and maximum of $15.00 per month. 


NOTE: Union dues are tax deductible. 


The union also raised the sex dis- 
crimination inequity in librarians’ sal- 
aries, compared to other non-Senate aca- 
demics, UC. spokesmen seemed to be 
backsliding on the university's commit- 
ment to correct this inequity—only par- 
tially remedied by a union appropriations 
bill several years ago. When it is com- 
pleted, the university will report to the 
union the results of a California Post- 
secondary Education Committee study of 
librarians’ salaries. 


There was general agreement on ail 
the points the union raised about bene- 
fit improvements. Both sides agreed that 
a dental plan should be instituted, and 
that health and retirement plans should 
be improved. The university agreed to 
provide the union with information about 
the retirement systems and on the status 
of bills currently in the Legislature, Cit- 
ing these broad areas of agreement—in- 
deed, there were many more areas of 
agreement than disagreement—the union 
asked if it were not possible to reduce 
such agreements to writing, The univer- 
sity spokesmen stated, as they have at 
previous meetings, that the university will 
only sign agreements with an organiza- 
tion representing all the employees in a 
jurisdiction; they did not give a favorable 
response to the notion of majority repre- 
sentation. 


Further meetings will be held at which 
the union will present specific proposals 
on these questions and others. Represent- 
ing the union were Bill Whitson, Mary 
Blackburn, Phil Hoehn, Rudy Lednicky, 
Anne Lipow and UC-AFT Executive 
Secretary David Novogrodsky. Repre- 
senting the university were Frank Giunta, 
David Smith and Morley Walker. 


~——Moary Blackburn. 
—Phil Hochn 
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Signature 
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Please return to: University Council, AFT 
2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 94704 
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Something like Bargaining Rights 
May Be Getting Closer -- Slowly 


The establishment of procedures to implement the rights of this state’s public 
higher-education employees to bargain collectively may be closer than the experience 
of recent years may have led us to believe. The major current instrument is Assembly 
majority leader Howard Berman’s A. B. 1091, which has already cleared the lower 
house and should soon go to the Senate Education Committee, 

The proposals seem to have gained some new life, with the university now pre- 
pared to go along with something resembling collective-bargaining rights. In taking 
this softer stance, the university has indicated that it wants, however, to marrow the 
area of matters to be negotiated. 


The present statute governing employer-employee relations says that they include 
“all matters relating to employment conditions and employer-employee relations, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, wages, hours, and other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment.” The university wants to determine representation units in a’ manner that would 
further centralize the nine-campus system, and to eliminate from the “intent section” 
of the Berman Bill the recognition of “the right of the employees of these systems [the 
CSUC and the University of California] to full freedom of association, self-organiza- 
tion, and designation of representatives of their own choosing for the purpose of rep- 
resentation in their employment relationships with their employers, and to select one 
of such organizations as their exclusive representative for the purpose of collective 
bargaining.” - 

An areiererces” 10" CONSCH VE bargabtting ere —whenged rome gig ami Vourtorwisg 
in good faith,” which ought to mean the same thing, but the language just quoted 
from the Berman Bill pertaining to rights is missing. The university would also ex- 
clude teaching and research assistants, interns and residents from coverage by a 
bargaining law. What is interesting is that the intent to meet and confer in good faith 
is already the stated policy of the university; all that is missing is the willingness to 
follow through without a further legislative mandate. 

It is possible that the legislature is beginning to notice the gap between the uni- 
versity’s changing rhetoric and the reality of its self-serving proposals. The key issue, 
in discussions concerning the scope of representation, is how much shared authority 
the university is prepared to tolerate, The important areas are those—compensation, 
for instance—in which the university itself lacks power and, in these areas, legislative 
action is critical. Those areas in which the Regents have full authority are those that 


the university seeks to sequester from the bargaining process, 


Doesn’t Every Chancellor 
Belong to a Yacht Club? 


The chancellor at UCLA and a former 
dean who now heads the Securities and 
Exchange Commission managed, on 
foundation money, to make the three- 
Martini lunch look pretty cheap, ac- 
cording to some recent discoveries by 
David Rosenzweig of The Los Angeles 
Times. 

One of Chancellor Charles E, Young’s 
predecessors, Donald M. Bowman, has 
already been charged with ten counts of 
felony grand theft. Bowman was execu- 
tive director of the privately endowed 
UCLA Foundation; he is accused of 
misappropriating more than $100,000. 

Now the state’s attorney general is 
looking into whether there was anything 
improper about the use of funds from 
the same foundation to rent for Young 
a waterfront home at Newport Beach, 
to pay for a trip by Young and his wife 
to Tahiti, to pay for another trip to 
Hawaii, and to finance a $4,800 mem- 
bership for Young in the Bahia Corin- 
thian Yacht Club in Corona del Mar. 

Harold M. Williams, who was dean of 
UCLA’s graduate school of management 
before President Carter appointed him to 
head the SEC, turned in a $10,000 ex- 
pense account while he was at UCLA. 
Rosenzweig’s sources told him that the 


attorney general is interested because 
Chancellor Young approved reimburse- 
ment (by the foundation, not by the uni- 
versity) without proper documentation. 

Young told the Times that he knows 
that questions have been raised about 
the Newport Beach home and the trip 
to Tahiti, but he didn’t know that any- 
one was asking about the Hawaii trip or 
the Yacht club, In any case, he said, the 
club membership was a “perfectly proper 
expenditure,” he has since sold the mem- 
bership at a profit, and he tured over 
ali the proceeds from the sale to the 
foundation. 


The trip to Tahiti, he said, was a pro- 
motional venture related to a South Pa- 
cific tour sponsored by the alumni asso- 
ciation. The place in Newport Beach— 
where the Youngs stayed for a month 
each summer in 1969 and 1970—was 
provided, he said, as a refuge from stu- 
dent unrest on the campus. Bowman told 
him at the time that the rental was a gift 
of an anonymous donor; only after the 
Bowman misappropriation scandal broke 
did Young discover that it was in fact 
foundation money that was involved. 

The office of the attorney general says 
that it may all be perfectly aboveboard. 
They're just checking. 
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S. B. 251--Your Right to Your Record 


“Why do they have to know what’s in 
their files? They're already entitled to 
summaries, and nobody will write candid 
evaluations if they know that the em- 
ployee will be able to read them.” 

That’s the argument being made by 
the University of California, during an 
all-out lobbying effort to defeat S. B. 251 
—Senator David Reberti’s “open files” 


Look at the 


Continued from front page 

during her employment from 1962 to 
1968, she was told there were racial, re- 
ligious and genderic quotas applied 
against applicants for admission. The 
quotas were: two blacks, ten women, an 
unspecified number of Jewish, Catholic 
and Mormon applicants. She no longer 
has access to official admissions records, 
but, with admirable practicality, -she 
checked the schocl of medicine year- 
books from 1960 through 1968 and 
found that two blacks had graduated 
each year (with two exceptions —- one 
year there were three, one year, none). 
She points out that absolute proof could 
only be obtained by going through some 
10,000 files. 

There are some things that can’t be 
documented with statistics—-how the stu- 
dents feel, for instance. Much of how 
they feel has to do with the special ad- 
missions programs—like the Task Force 
program at Davis—that were created in 
response to demands for affirmative ac- 
tion. Jorgensen believes that the primary 
argument proving past and present dis- 
crimination at Davis is that blacks were 
never considered part of the regular ad- 
missions program; and that to be ad- 
mitted to the Task Force program means 
that the student is immediately stigma- 


tized as unqualified. “The worry,” he 
EE NTE EEL Ya we Gord ee 


the white student is’a cost to the black.” 

“It's an embarrassment,” says one stu- 
dent, “to be isolated; there are very large 
ego problems,” Some students, she says, 
“do not have the means or the will” to 
challenge changed grades or arbitrary 
discipline, and “after a while, you just 
wither away; it’s like running an obstacle 
course.” 

Many students grow more and more 
suspicious of the faculty’s intentions; 
they know that there are faculty mem- 
bers who believe quite openly, says Jor- 
gensen, “that third-world students bring 
down the standards.” They also know 
that the rest of the faculty gives tacit 
consent to openly expressed racism by 
simply ignoring the situation, and their 
inaction “leaves the kids suspicious of 
the white faculty in general.” 

When students do make a challenge, 
they are met at the Davis medical school 
with what Jorgensen calls an arbitrary 
and capricious administration, “acting in 
ways that are unethical—even, according 


bill, already approved by the State Senate 
and due soon for an Assembly vote. 
What the university’s lobbyists aren’t 
saying is that if you've already been de- 
nied promotion or tenure, it’s a little 
late to receive a “summary.” University 
practice is to provide summaries only at 
the end of a review procedure. There’s 
no way to appeal, no way to tell whether 


the summary is accurate, no way even 
to know what’s being summarized. 

S. B. 251, if passed, will make every- 
thing in the file available to the univer- 
sity employee at any time, with only two 
minor exceptions (Faculty members at 
state and community colleges already 
have this access to their files, as do all 
other state employees). 


Statistics for Enrollment 


to their own rules—and the problem is 
that no one can call them into account.” 

O'Rourke thinks ‘that the Task Force 
program became a substitute for normal 
procedure and that the possibility of ad- 
mitting qualified students under regular 
admissions was displaced by the Task 
Force policy. “The Task Force,” he says, 
“was an invitation to Bakke, and the 
Task Force approach was an invitation 
to the Bakke argument.” 

One element in the Task Force ap- 
proach, assert Bakke’s supporters, is that 
minority students were admitted with 
lower Medical College Admission scores 
than the score Bakke made, In the opin- 
ion of Dr. Asa Hilliard, dean of edu- 
cation at San Francisco State University, 
the MCAT score is not the issue: “The 
MCAT score is not’a measure of quality; 
in fact, it's never been shown to be worth 
a darn.” Hilliard believes the problem is 
one not of scores — or quotas — but of 
the adequacy of the university’s criteria 
for admission; he thinks the university 
Tuined its chances for an intelligent de- 


fense before the trial court because it 
did not address the standards of admis- 
sion and because it argued the case on 
the wrong issue. The right issue? “There 
is,” Jorgensen says, “a continuation of 
racism in American society. There is a 
clear record of racism; that history justi- 
fies continuing to use race as a criterion.” 


A number of observers have noted that 
perhaps the most misleading aspect of 
the entire Bakke case is the vision its 
supporters have conjured of a monstrous 
regiment of minorities and women usurp- 
ing the place of white male candidates. 
Even those who profess to believe in 
equality are heard to remark, Oh, I 
could never get a place in that school, 
they’re not accepting anyone but blacks, 
This is nonsense. Affirmative action has 
not dislodged the majority, nor is it like- 
ly to. Look at the statistics for current 
enrollment in the nation’s colleges and 
universities (A handy source is The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, March 
20, 1978). Look at the statistics for UC 
Davis: Black enrollment is 2.5 per cent. 


Who’s Racist? Not Us, Says UC 


To: Paul Goodman 


From: Donald L. Reidhaar, General Counsel. The Regents .af..the -University 


April 21, 1978 


This will respond to your March 9 
letter, in which you claim to have learned 
additional information to the effect that 
all Black applicants to the Davis Medical 
School, even those who could compete 
successfully through the regular admis- 
sions program, are routed through the 
special admissions program. During the 
course of the Bakke litigation, I have 
carefully examined the admissions prac- 
tices and procedures at the Davis Medi- 
cal School. The claim you make is con- 
trary to what I have learned. Applicants 
who are considered by the Task Force 
special admissions committee are self- 
selected. In other words, if a Black appli- 
cant wishes to be considered through the 
regular admissions program, he or she is 
so considered, If a Black or other minor- 
ity applicant requests consideration 
through the Task Force but his or her 
credentials are such that they might be 
viewed as competitive in regular admis- 
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Racist 


and: 


Reality 


New Rules on Academic 
Hiring and the Eight-Y ear 
Rule Threaten Minorities, 


Women -- and Everybody Else 


sions, he or she is referred to the regular 
admissions committee and, if not admit- 
ted through regular admissions, his or 
her file is returned for consideration 
through the Task Force program. I un- 
derstand that three Black applicants ad- 
mitted through the regular admissions 
program have attended the Medical 
School and that at least one other Black 
applicant was offered admission through 
the regular program, but enrolled else- 
where. 

Both your February 15 and March 9 
letters contain an offer to supply names 
of persons who will substantiate con- 
clusory charges of racial discrimination. 
There is no need for such a circuitous 
routing of information. If those students 
and faculty whom you believe to have 
such information will detail it in writing, 
it will be carefully considered, Letters 
can be sent to me, the President of the 
University, the Chancellor of the Davis 
Campus or the Dean of the Davis School 
ot Medicine, as the writers deem appro- 
priate. 
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The exceptions have to do with the 
files of members of the Academic Senate. 
Letters of recommendation or evaluation 
that come from outside the university 
can be shown to the employee with the 
author’s name deleted; and the names of 
members of ad hoc committees of evalu- 
ation can be withheld. 

Although the university lobbyists are 
contending that there. is something sub- 
versive—even immoral-—about letting an 
employee see the text of materials in a 
file, the fact is that faculty members see 
candid evaluations of their own work all 
the time, Submissions to scholarly jour- 
nals (or book-length submissions to aca- 
demic presses) are routinely reviewed in 
advance of publication, and the author 
sees the texts of those reviews—with the 
anonymity of the reviewer protected. 
Book reviews, or printed comments on 
scholarly articles, are “evaluations” that 
are openly signed—imost scholars would 
think it unethical not to sign them—and 
they are rarely less than candid. 

S. B. 251 provides the employee not 
only with access to the file but with an 
opportunity to complain—to correct mis- 
statements or to protest distortion, The 
employee's own written statement about 
any corrections or deletions that he or 
she wants becomes a part of the file, 
and the chancellor of the campus is re- 
quired to make the corrections or de- 
letions, or to provide in writing his rea- 
sons for not doing so. The chancellor 
also has to explain to the employee what 
his next avenue of appeal is. 

It’s clear enough that a summary of 
a file, provided to the employee after 
the promotion or tenure procedure has 
been completed, isn't of much help if 
the employee thinks that error or distor- 
tion may have crept into the material. 
But there are other disadvantages as well. 

University Council president David 
Brody has pointed out, for example, that 
the’ “system of confidentiality” has often 
served, in the past, to cloak racial, re- 
ligious or gender prejudices, A. “sum- 
marizer,” possibly hoping to spare some- 
one embarrassment, may gloss over such 
expressions—thus depriving the employee 
of crucial information. 

Another argument for open files has 
been made by the Berkeley Associated 
Students. Although the university claims 
that equal weight is given research and 
to teaching, the ASUC charges that this 
isn’t always true in practice—some de- 
partments giving much more attention to 
research, §. B. 251 will provide the fac- _ 
ulty member with: the opportunity to ~ 
check on how teaching and research | 
are balanced in his or her file. 

The idea that scholars won't write -~ 
honest evaluations unless their comments 
are to be buried in secrecy is insulting. 
The argument that-an uncheckable sum--~ 
mary provided after the fact is of any ~ 
help to the employee is ridiculous. But: 
these are the main arguments being pre- 
sented to the Assembly by university 
lobbyists, 
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